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permeation of the atmosphere; Quakers are respected, and a great many old Philadelphia families have Quaker blood. A big source of their power is, too, the fact that many non-Quakers, often without realizing it, have absorbed Quaker characteristics. The frontiers of the sect are not closely defined. Trying to assemble a list of leading Quakers, I asked some important members if, for example, M. W. Clement, the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was a Friend. Nobody knew.
More directly, Quaker influence is spread by its splendid schools. Swarthmore and Haverford are both Quaker institutions, though you don't have to be a Quaker to attend either; Bryn Mawr was founded by Quakers, though it is not a Quaker college today. Then, among secondary schools, the role is profound in the community of the George School, the William Penn Charter School, and the Germantown Friends School. To several of these the upper level of Philadelphia citizenry, whether Friends or not, send their children, and have done so for generations.
Strawbridge & Clothier (one of the big local department stores) is Quaker owned, and the Provident Trust Company is a Quaker bank. In most other long-established Philadelphia banks, for instance the Girard Trust or the Corn Exchange, there will be a Quaker or two on the board of directors; this is also true of the big insurance companies, like that which still maintains the honored name "Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities." Despite all this, the main weight of Quaker influence is cultural. The president of the Philadelphia board of education is a Friend; so is the president of the art museum, and so are several leading professors at the university. The leader of the Quaker community itself is the venerable Rufus M. Jones, honorary chairman of the American Friends Service Committee.
The Quakers were long divided amongst themselves; the "orthodox" or Arch Street Friends made one wing, and the Hicksites or Race Street Friends the other. The theology of this is not our concern; more than a hundred years ago a man named Elias Hicks led a revolt against, what he thought was the increasingly formal theology of rich Quakers in the towns. But now this fissure, after much hard-headed pondering, has at last been healed.
Quakers still maintain unchanged a good many of their original characteristics, though of course they no longer wear broad-brimmed hats or otherwise dress differently from their neighbors. Alcohol and tobacco are in theory proscribed, and good Quakers say "thee" and "thou." There is no tithe as in the Mormon church, and no collections ; the ministry is unpaid, and all financial support comes from voluntary contributions. The meeting houses have no altar or formal service, and the organization is democratic to an extreme degree. For instance the faith has no official head, and issues are settled by discussion and compromise, never by formal vote or even by raising of hands. A subject